desire to confide in him, but still he could not wholly refuse
his father, So he said, 'Will you let me tell you, Father,
at the end of the school year?'
Before then, he thought, it will be another world.
His father stared at him and nodded.
'Let it be, then/ he said. 'Now you go away, too, I
don't know why men want sons nowadays. In the past
men had sons for their old age, so that they could be sure
of care. But no one can hope for such care now from the
young.1
He rose and without looking at I-wan, he also went into
the other room. And I-wan, left alone, went back to his
own room. His father, whom he had thought of always as
a proud man, satisfied and able to have anything he liked,
he now saw was neither proud nor satisfied, nor had he
what he wanted. He thought, puzzling, *It still is not
enough to feed men and give them enough money for all
their needs/ The men in the mill wanted only food and
shelter secure, and they would be happy. No, but plenty
of people had these things and they were not happy. How
would the revolution help these? Pondering this, he
opened the door to his own room and Peony sat there
by his table, waiting. Her pretty oval face was solemn.
'What is it?* she whispered. 'Has I-ko killed someone?'
'No/ he answered, 'not that.'
*Then what?7 she urged him. 'I know it is something
wicked. Your grandmother kept weeping. She said your
father was going to beat I-ko to death/
'Of course not/ I-wan said scornfully. 'But he is to"
be sent abroad/
'Sent abroad!' Peony cried joyfully.   'At once!'
I-wan nodded.
'Then he did kill someone!' Peony cried. 'I am sure
te did!'
'No, he didn't/ I-wan said.   'He took some money/
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